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Do not mistreat an alien. 


Exodus 22:21 


“A SAGA OF THE BOIS-BRULE” 


Part One: the Origin of la Natio Méacutetis 


Introduction 


Manitou, the Great Spirit, created the world. 
Many Spirits were made... each one to watch over something. 
The Great Hare, Naniboujou, designed to trick all the things, 


And the First People were made, who hunted Many Spirits. 


To purify the earth, Manitou flooded the entire universe. 
Muskrat, though, swam down and gathered up the bottom mud, 
An island slowly rising up out of the lapping waves 


Which Wis'’akedjak, from it, the earth began to fashion.? 


The eight tribes who spoke the Iroquoian language held both 
shores of the Lower St-Lawrence River and of the two lower Great Lakes 
— Erie and Ontario — except for the south shore of Lake Erie. These 


tribes alone of all the Canadian Indian Tribes were agricultural. 


1 Cf. Genesis 1:9, And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 


together unto one place, and let the dry land appear: and it was so. 
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The strip of land they held was only 900 miles long and probably 
200 miles wide. The environment of the Iroquois was unique, combining 
fertile soil, mild climate, ample natural food resources, and good 
water — for transportation. The Canadian portion of the Great Central 
Plain of North America supported about seven tribes: 22,000 people, 
speaking three distinct languages. The land of the Algonquin speakers, 
a vast, irregular half-moon around Hudson’s Bay — from Labrador to the 
Churchill River, was rocky and harsh... the dominant feature of this 
land was water — a gentle, ameliorating and nurturing presence. 

The Ojibwa’? of Lake Huron covered their wigwams with bark in the 
summer, and used rush matting in the winter. Easily rolled up and 
carried, the Crees to the north used flexible and light skins of 
caribou to cover tipis; excellent in cold and dry climates, but not so 
suitable in wet or rainy weather. Snow was common: The tipi of the 
high, dry, cold plains was covered with buffalo skin parchment — the 
woodlands wigwam — a simple, partly-hooded smoke-hole in the apex, was 
faced away from the nearly constant wind. 

The low spine of the Canadian Shield, a scimitar arc between the 
outside perimeter of the Great Lakes system and inside the perimeter of 
Hudson’s Bay, was a watershed enclosed by a height of land — the 
ancient home of the Cree. Its rivers flowed at speed off flanks of 
shield once on Hudson’s Bay lowlands where the waters went slack and 
meandered. A sterile land with brown lees of muskeg and dirty waters 


with the silt of their own low banks; a country of ponds and small 


2 Iroquois of the Five Nations and the Ojibwa, and others, practiced ritual 

forms of cannibalism — abhorred by eastern woodland peoples, as most Indian 
culture groups — particularly in times of war, stress and in conflicts which 
consumed social energy during European struggles. 
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stunted groves, mossy glades where caribou fed, lashed by winds chill 
in summer, and bitter in winter. 

On Hudson’s Bay’s shores, walrus hauled out on the sandspits and 
polar bears came into the shore on drifting floes, south of the height 
of land where trees are tall and the waters of the Shield flow into 
Lakes Superior and Huron. The Ojibwa live in the adjacent sector to 
the east, whose waters flow out of the Shield, across the St-Lawrence 


lowland country of Algonquin speakers. 


The Ojibwa developed a complex economy — bands of up to 400 
people were led by hereditary chiefs, who decided on all matters of 
importance, including reprimanding wrongdoers (in public). They had a 
well-organized system of clans and phratries — totemic families, each 
with its own symbol: Crane, Catfish, Koon, Bear, Marten, Wolf. The 
Crane family, called “echo-makers” in Ojibwa, were foremost orators; 
the Bear family were most numerous and divided into sub-totems: Head, 
Rib, and Foot: they had an ill-tempered reputation and were fond of 
fighting; acknowledged war chiefs and the main warriors were the 
keepers of the war-pipe and the symbolic war-club. The Wolf family was 
much respected among the Ojibwa; they were descended from the Dakota 
Sioux. The Marten family had long ago helped to take the country away 


from the Sioux... 


The great “Midewewin” [infer] gathering of the Ojibwa was held 
when the fruits and berries began to ripen in mid-summer — it was their 
most important national ceremony, and the purpose of the ritual was to 
worship the Great Spirit, to make life in this (and the future world) 


secure, and to improve relations with less important spirits. 
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In the fall, the Ojibwa spear lake trout, sturgeon and whitefish 
by torchlight on the shallow spawning grounds; during the season of 
“Manohmin — the wild rice”: canoes proceeded through the shallow water 
of their rice area, one man poling and another bending long stems over 
the canoe and beating seed-bearing heads with sticks or paddles. Once 
laden, they went to shore where the women built fires under parching 
racks, when dry rice kernels were pounded in wooden pestles to release 
the rice from the husk after winnowing; put into bags or bark 
containers, it was stored for winter. 

The northern Cree, woodland nomads, hunted Barren Grounds caribou 
communally, driving them into pounds and mazes set with snares. The 
Amerind peoples had two principle ways of life: Plains buffalo-based 
and woodland game-based hunting, with gathering of plant foods, berries 
and roots, being essential to both. (The ancient patterns of the 
woodlands peoples would last longer than that of the Plains.) 

Amerind populations on the plains were highest during the summer. 
The buffalo herds were at their largest, and bison, having no definite 
migratory pattern, congregated where feeding was most attractive. The 
earliest known Stone-Age Plains dwellers relied mainly on spears to 
dispatch the large animals they hunted. Three major technological 
innovations transformed Plains hunting prior to the advent of the 
European: the spear thrower, the bow and arrow, and the buffalo pound. 
Each brought new efficiencies to the hunt and in turn affected the way 
of life of the people. 

The Plains Indians are part of an millennia-old pattern of 
dynamic change, adaption, and development of adjusting to major shifts 


in climate and environment, to altering frequencies of game population, 
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including the extinction of major species, (mammoth, mastodon, 
buffalo), and to new forms of social co-operation. 

Assiniboine (Stoney) people broke off from the Yankton (Dakota) 
Sioux and thereafter became largely associated with the Cree. The 
Plains Cree came into existence and moved onto the prairies through 
involvement in the fur trade. Saulteaux, calling them Bungi, could as 
well be called Ojibwa. Sarsi and Athabascan speakers from the north 
became buffalo hunters associated with the Blackfoot: The Blackfoot 
peoples, like the Cree and Saulteaux, speak an Algonquin language. 
Thus, of five tribes inhabiting the Canadian Plains in 1850, only one 
of them was not a newcomer to the Great Interior Plains — if one 
considers the Méacutetis a tribe. Conversely, three tribes lived in 
the region in late-prehistoric times: the Kutenai, Shoshone, and Atsina 
(Gros Ventre) — displaced by 1850. 

Horse and gun, each in turn, increased the efficiency of the 
hunt. People could not only get more food and hides, quicker, but they 
could carry bigger tipis and more goods, men could keep more women 
productively working — and were more likely to be polygamous — infant 
mortality rates dropped, and women were more likely to live longer. 
High status depended, now, on having more horses, creating a new 
impetus for raiding. There were still buffalo-hunting nomads who 


sought visions, counted coup, and ate pemmican. 


The Arctic, where the northern forest met the tundra was a barren 
land, yet game was not scarce north of the tree-line — home to thick- 
coated musk ox, it was once abundant with caribou, arctic fox, arctic 
hare, wolf, wolverine, and most important fur-bearing creatures (which 


would retreat south into the woodlands with winter); lake trout, 
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whitefish, pike, and arctic char, abounded in the coastal rivers; and, 
the northern coastal waters were home to ringed and bearded seals, 
walrus (except in the western arctic), narwhal, beluga whale, and polar 
bear. 

South of the tree-line was the heart of Canadian Shield country, 
where thousands of years ago large rocky areas were scraped bare of 
soil by massive continental ice sheets, stretching west from the 
Labrador coast to the Yukon... and was now a boreal, or northern 
evergreen forest, thick with pine, spruce, and tamarack trees. 

The people who lived northwest of the Churchill River spoke 
Athapaskan, and the people who lived to the south and east of the 
Churchill spoke Algonquin. The two different peoples faced similar 
environmental challenges — and, the solutions shared many aspects of 
everyday life: tools, weapons, clothing, ceremonial objects — fashioned 
from and adapted to their environment. Life was organized around 
locally available materials, rather than “long distance trade” — 
portable tool; weapons: bows with stone-tipped arrows, stone-tipped 
lances; deadfall traps and snares. 

According to Hearne, when Indians designed to impound deer, they 
looked for well-trod paths — and, observing frequent use, built a 
strong fence of bushy trees — the inside crowded with small counter- 
hedges resembling a maze with a snare being set in every small opening, 
made with thongs of deer-hide parchment. - They were amazingly strong. 

Game was then lured and/or driven in, and, as in the case of the 
Chippewa, who spent most of their winter at one-or-two locations, the 
caribou could be shot with arrows. The Cree built similar deer-hedges 


across pathways, with snares left in openings; small game was taken in 
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the same way; fishing was done with hook-and-line, dip nets and weirs, 


or fences, were also stretched across the river. 


Men fashioned the weapons, women the snares and traps for small 
animals; women also made most of the household implements — stone 
knives, bone and wooden scrapers for processing hides and pelts, stone 
burins to etch bone and wood, bone needles, wood and bark containers, 
and among the Algonquin, pottery. Most food was boiled by putting hot 
stones in water, which was impossible to cook over open flame, or 
roasting food on sticks and spits. 

Hearne claimed that the Chippewa chiefly preferred boiling, 
broiling, and roasting, but of all dishes, “Beeatee” was most delicious 
— it was prepared from deer, using no other ingredients, a kind of 
haggis made with blood, a good quantity of fat, shredded small, some of 
the tenderest flesh, the heart and lungs, cut or more commonly torn 
into small slivers, all put in the stomach and roasted by being 
suspended over a fire by a string — taking care not to let too much 
heat burn the bag and spill its contents out. 

Women fashioned clothing from pelt hides decorated with porcupine 
quills, moose hair, perhaps painting and tailoring, with a minimal 
amount of cutting, relying instead on the natural shape of the hides. 
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The name “Chipewyan” means “pointed skins,” referring to the animal 
tails left on the clothing. Most of the year, outerwear consisted of a 
long shirt, or tunic, worn by men and women alike, leggings, and 
moccasins; underneath men wore a breechcloth and women wore culottes.? 
3 The word “culotte” is of French language origin. Historically, the word 
"culottes" has always referred to the knee-breeches, normally closed and 


fastened about the leg, to the knee, by either buttons, a strap and buckle, or 
by a draw-string. 
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Winter wear consisted of a warm, durable beaver coat (with the skins 
turned fur-side inwards) which was usually worn for two-or-three 
winters before worn out. Towards the Mackenzie valley it was more 
common that coats were made of rabbit-skin strips; deer and moose hide 
were used for bedding, though hare was also used for bedding; lodge 
coverings were made of deer or moose hides, bark or brush, arranged 


over a conical framework of poles — accommodating up to fifteen people. 


The bark canoe was light-weight, had a shallow draft, was readily 
repaired and easily portaged across rough terrain, could navigate 
unexpected rapids, and made exploration quick. Minor variations in 
design existed between the tribes, but they usually only carried two 
people with up to 200-300 lbs cargo. 

In winter, snowshoes, dogsleds, and toboggans were used; wherever 
possible, people travelled over ice on the leeward shoreline, to avoid 
rough terrain and wind. Dogsleds were usually pulled by 1 or 2 dogs, 
as it was difficult to keep more fed. The northern Indians, 
particularly the women, carried many possessions on their backs when 
moving from one hunting ground to another. It was impossible to 
accumulate too many possessions because of the mobile lifestyle, which 
discouraged acquisitive behaviour and wanton exploitation of 
environment. 

The northern Indians were small-scale societies, their daily 
contact limited, ordinarily, to kith and kin: The smallest group was 
the winter band, which was usually restricted to a few closely related 
families — the size controlled by safety and efficiency. Moose and 
caribou were the primary winter game — herd animals most effectively 


taken by hunters working in pairs or small parties; hunting and living 
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in their kinship groups increased chances of survival. (If a male head 
of a family sickened and died, starvation was avoided if-and-when the 


family was supported by the band). 


Marriages held little fanfare, and were easily dissolved when 
necessary. Thompson said of Cree life: Nothing is requisite but 
consent of both parties and their parents. The riches of a man 
consisted solely in his ability as a hunter; the portion of the woman 
was good health and willingness to relieve the husband of domestic 
duties; when a contrariety of disposition prevailed — so as two could 
not live peacefully together — they separated with as little ceremony 
as with which they came together — without stain to character. 

Native people, clearly, did not have double standards about 
marital and pre-marital sexual relations, as Europeans, nor as 
Europeans to Indians, concerning chastity — which was not essentially a 
virtue, though sometimes found in high degree and no accomplishment 
whatever in man... it was sufficient to conciliate the affections, or 
preserve the chastity — as of southern Indian women. 

Hearne’s “sexist remarks” say nothing of the traders who actually 
encouraged debauchery, often not adverse to use of force to win sexual 
favours. HBC trader Moses Norton [infer], son of a mixed marriage, 
kept several wives and a box of poison, the latter employed against 
Indian men who refused him their wives or daughters. 

Another custom seen as scandalous was spousal exchange. Hearne 
acknowledged it was a very common custom for men to exchange a night’s 
lodging with each other’s wives: Far from being criminal, it was 
esteemed as one of the strongest ties of friendship between two 


families; and, in the case of either man, the other considered him 
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bound to support the orphans of the deceased; and, there was not one 
instance of this duty being neglected: Cf. the European institution of 
the godparents [sic]. (There is no way of telling whether the men 
sought the consent of the wives, or possibly, whether or not the women 


sometimes initiated these bonds.) 


Political organization was simple... people followed the natural 
leader, usually a headman in the winter, a superior hunter, married, a 
skilled orator; the headman of summer was usually a most respected 
individual from amongst the smaller winter bands. In contrast to 
European political organization, they held no real power, simply by 
virtue were their office bestowed upon them, and major economic and 
other political decisions were made collectively. Nothing was ever 
done until a consensus was reached — headmen orated by persuasion, not 
coercion. 

The one problem all faced was the periodic scarcity of game after 
fires, from diseases, normal fluctuations of animal populations — 
generally localized and of short duration. Strategies within bands of 
close kinship involved helping each other in times of need, sharing 
surplus with relatives, whether or not receiving immediate return. 

Thompson of the Cree: Those acts that pass between man and a man 
for generous charity and kind compassion in civilized society are no 
more than what is everyday practiced by these savages as acts of common 


duty. 


Sharing was considered a duty and hoarding personal wealth was 
considered antisocial. Leaders were expected to exhibit great 


generosity, in contrast to the Europeans - Northern Indians received 
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status by giving rather than accumulating; sharing took place between 
groups — if a moose or caribou hunt failed in one bands territory, 
permission was often granted to hunt on the range of a neighbouring 


bands territory. 


Keeche Keeche Manitou and the Midewewin 
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Individually, through “vision quests,” and collectively, through 
special feasts and rituals, such as drumming, peoples of the boreal 
forest sought good will and assistance of the Spirit World. 

Thompson of the Cree: They believe in the self-existence of the 
Keeche Keeche Manitou (The Great, Great Spirit): He is the master of 
life; he leaves the human race to their own conduct, but has placed all 
other living things under the care of Manitous (comparable to inferior 
angels) all of which are responsible to Him: Each Manitou has a special 
care — as one has the bison, another the deer; on this account Indians 
neither say nor do anything to offend them; and the religious hunter, 
at the death of each animal, says or does something in thanks for 
permission to kill. 

Religion was a highly personal affair, but individuals thought to 
have special powers to commune with the Spirit World were considered 
Shaman. Among the Ojibwa, Thompson notes, “native spiritual leaders 
formed a fraternity, called the “Midewewin” [supra] or “Grand Medicine 


Society” — the most important religious institution in their society. 


From the Nelson River, on the west, to the Rupert River, on the 


south-east, was a vast swampland bordering the Bay, and extending 
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inland for a distance of several hundred miles: An insect-infested 
swamp, dubbed “land of fog and bog” by HBC trader James Hargave. — 
Aptly named so. Beyond the North Saskatchewan and South Saskatchewan 
Rivers, the boreal forest extended to the Rocky Mountains and the 
Yukon. 

The wooded region of Peace River valley was one of the richest in 


game. 


“On either side of the river, though invisible from it, 
are extensive plains, which abound in (wood) buffalos, elks, 
wolves, foxes, and bears.” 


Alexander Mackenzie 


South of the Saskatchewan Rivers, forests gradually yielded to 
open grassland — islands of trees in seas of grass, also known as 
parkland, or fire country (as immense prairie fires were commonplace), 
teeming with game, especially grassland buffalo — the largest North 
American terrestrial animal, up to 2000 lbs, massed on the summer 
grasslands during rutting season, and retreating into the northern 
woods with autumn’s winter chill. 


The summer herds were enormous: 


I saw more buffalo than I ever dreamed of before. The 
woods and plain full, and in the afternoon, came to a large round 
plain perhaps ten miles across, and sat my horse on a knoll 
overlooking the plain. It did not seem possible to pack another 


buffalo in. The whole prairie was one dense mass. 
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The effect of such a huge herd was to strip the grassland bare, 
as locusts, as it passed... the bordering woodland was trampled flat. 

In the woods other game abounded — there were moose, elk, and 
wapiti, the pronghorn and antelope, and mule deer; beaver thrived on 
aspen trees, and large packs of wolves preyed on the buffalo herds, 
killing the young and infirm. 

It’s hard to tell if the gun and the horse changed the Plains 
Indian’s lifestyle, or simply intensified it: Long before the horse and 
firearm, the Indians, remarkable hunters, devised various efficient 
means to pursue the buffalo; this was relatively easy because the 
buffalo herds gathered at the same winter and summer ranges every year, 
moving between them on well-established pathways; if the pattern 
changed, it was usually because of some identifiable cause, such as an 
autumn fire destroying forage for the ensuing winter, or, more uSually, 
mild winter weather encouraging the herds to remain in open prairie. 

In most instances, the Indians had forewarning, and could take counter 


measures to ward off food shortages. 


Hunting Bison 


In the summer, the most effective method of hunting bison was the 
“cliff drive” — a large party of Indians, including women and children, 
would stampede a herd over a drop-off; the height need not be great, 
just enough to cripple the animal in the plunge over the edge. Drovers 
would fan out in a “V”-shape formation around the kill site, often 
standing behind natural or man-made shelters of bush or stone for 


protection; the most skillful hunters would come up behind the herd and 
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set it in motion towards the cliff, those on the flank made enough 
noise to keep the herd moving forwards; prairie grass was often 
alighted, to drive the herds, which is one reason why prairie fires 
were commonplace — it was an efficient, but unable to control the 
number of animals killed and waste was the result. At prehistoric 
buffalo jumps across the prairies, buffalo bones are up to fifteen feet 
deep. 

Henry Kelsey reported a “surround technique” (in 1691): When the 
Indians see a great parcel of them [sic] together, they surround them 
with a great party of men; they gather themselves into a smaller 
compass, keeping the beasts still in the middle, and go on shooting 
them till they break out at some point and get away. It is most used 
when bands are en route to-and-from summer camps; cliff drives are more 
generally employed in the larger summer camps. 

In winter, hunters took advantage of the fact that herds sought 
shelter, and in those places known to be frequented, they built fenced 
enclosures, known as pounds. In 1776, Alexander Henry was noted to 
have observed a pound in use by the Assiniboine of Saskatchewan with 
much admiration; like surround hunting, this strategy was dangerous and 
required skill and bravery; there was always a risk of being trampled 


if the herd startled... 


Arrived at an island (of trees), the women pitched a few 
tents, while the chief led the hunters to the southern end, there 
a pound [enclosure] fence of about four feet high was formed of 
strong birch-wood stakes, wattled with smaller branches of the 
same — the day was spent making repairs, and by evening it was 


ready for the hunt. At daylight, several experienced hunters were 
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sent to decoy animals to the pound, dressed in ox skins with the 
hair and horns, faces covered, making gestures which closely 
resembled those of the animals. The decoyers approached within 
hearing, then yelling, bellowing reiterated till herd leaders 
followed decoyers into the jaws of the pound — though wide asunder 


towards the plain, it terminated like a funnel in a small gateway. 


No matter what method was used, once the hunt concluded, the 
elders supervised apportions of the kill. women did the skinning, 
butchering, and meat preparation (in the summer), considerable quantity 
put away for latter use: meat was dried and pounded into powder, grease 
rendered and placed in buffalo-hide or rawhide containers (“parfleche’” ) 
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to cool; and, to make “pemmican,” powdered meat and heated grease was 
combined, frequently Saskatoon berries were combined to add flavour — 
it was a highly concentrated and nutritious mixture [infer]. 

Hunting by pounds was preferable in fall and winter, and were 
continued to be used until the end of the herd. With the introduction 
of the horse, women were eliminated from direct participation in 
buffalo drives, turning their attention exclusively to preparation of 
the meat and hides: The buffalo robe trade placed a premium on their 
services and encouraged polygamy. 

Other game was pursued, too: red deer, which could be very large, 
up to 1100 lbs, lived in the wooded margins of the grasslands... these 


were hunted during the winter, whenever buffalo herds failed to appear. 


Their skins were also used for clothing. 


Plains Indians, including certain bands of Assiniboine, Blood, 


Cree, and Ojibwa, all who were recent immigrants from the woodlands, 
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relished moose flesh. Prairie wolf, or coyote, and beaver, were hunted 
for their skins and pelts, as winter clothing, and for food. Water 
fowl were taken in season. Some Indians fished, in early spring and 
autumn: Assiniboine and Cree took large quantities of sturgeon, during 
the spring runs — building weirs at key locations on major rivers like 
the Assiniboine or Red River. Older plains tribes, like the Blackfoot, 
did not relish the taste of fish.* 

The diet of plains Indians was high in protein and fat; they did 
not eat vegetables or fruit, although, the exception was the wild 
prairie turnip, and a variety of berries — the Saskatoon berry being 
the most important — these were harvested in large quantity and dried 
for later use. The Assiniboine and Cree of South Manitoba were able to 
obtain wild-rice through trade: (Farm lands east of Red River, marked 
the northwest limit of the growing region). Trade also existed with 


the Mandan Indians of the upper Missouri River for dried corn surplus. 


Henry remarks (of the Assiniboine Indians): The wild ox alone 
supplies them with everything they are accustomed to want; the hide of 
the animal, when dressed, furnishes soft clothing for women, dressed 
with hair on the clothes of the men; flesh feeds them; sinews afford 
them bowstrings; even the paunch provides an important utensil — the 
kettle — this being hung in the smoke of a fire, filled with snow... as 
mit melted, more was added, till the paunch was full of water, and then 
stopped up with a plug and string. 


The amazing number of animals prevented fear from want. 


4 The Blackfoot told Matthew Cocking, once, that they would not accompany him to 
York Factory because they had to travel by canoe and eat fish along the way. 
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Women of all plains tribes were skilled at dressing and painting 
buffalo hides; but, more sedentary neighbours to the south, the Mandan 
Indians, excelled, and were renowned for their feather-craft and hair- 
work. Assiniboine and Plains Cree prized products of Mandan crafts- 
women; handicrafts obtained from tribe-to-tribe, west-to-southwest. 

Long before the demise of the buffalo herds, in the early days of 
the fur trade, particularly in the parklands, the Amerinds had 
successfully taken up farming (on small-scale) - corn, beans, squash - 
dried corn, painted hides, buffalo robes, and feathered wear would flow 
from Mandan villages. Plains Assiniboine and Cree carried unpainted 
hides, robes, dried provisions, and furs, to the south along well- 


established trade routes. 


The Assiniboine and Cree were newcomers to the plains and 
parklands, using bark canoes; those bands which settled grasslands 
earlier, to hunt buffalo, did not build this type of craft, instead 
they used the so-called “bull-boat” — an oval craft with a covering of 
buffalo hide stretched over a frame of small wooden poles; not intended 
for long-distance journeys, but used to cross rivers by people 
traveling primarily on foot. Plains Indians relied heavily on dogs — 
beasts of burden linked to travois — a single dog could carry up to 75 
lbs of cargo, equivalent to one buffalo-hide lodge cover. 

Plains Indian society was based on family, but polygamy was 
practiced and men of high status usually had several wives, ordinarily 
sisters. (Winter villages of woodlands Indians were usually the same 
size as the summer camps — about 100 — 400 persons, pitched in shelters 


of islands of trees.) 
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Chief Great Road 


Henry, en route to the winter village of Chief Great Road, 
(situated in central Saskatchewan), and his Indian companions were hit 
by a winter blizzard; the storm continued all night and part of the 
next day; clouds of snow raised by the wind fell on the camp, almost 
burying it. They had no resource but their buffalo robes... in the 
morning they were alarmed by the approach of a herd of oxen, coming 
from the open ground to shelter in the woods, in numbers so great they 
dreaded they’d be trampled; nor could it happened otherwise, but for 
the dogs — almost as numerous a the beasts — who kept the herd in 
check. The Indians killed several when they got too close to the 
tents, in the camp, but neither the fire of the Indians nor the barking 
of the dogs drove them away; whatever the terror of the woods, there 
was no other escape from the terrors of the storm. 

Once there, their host was generous and hospitable; the trader 
was treated to a succession of feasts and entertainments normal to the 
winter life. Soon after they arrived, the chief came to their tent, 
bringing twenty men and as many women, playing musical instruments, 
principally a sort of tambourine and a kind of gourd filled with 
stones; several persons accompanied by shaking two bones together; 
others with bunches of deer hooves fastened to the end of a stick; 
another had a piece of wood about three feet long with notches cut into 
the edge, the performer drew a stick forward and backwards along the 
notches, keeping in time with the music; women sung with sweetness of 
voice, exceeding what was heard before, the entertainment lasting about 


an hour, and when finished a dance began: men formed into a row on one 
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side, women on another, each moved sideways, first up and then down in 
the room, with the sound of bells and other jingling materials attached 
to the women’s dresses, keeping time — the songs and dances continued 


alternatively till nearly midnight, when the visitors retired. 


Village affairs in the winter were the responsibility of the 
chief and a council of elders — generally those best suited to lead, as 
with the Iroquois, council decisions being reached by consensus 
achieved by skilful orators using gentle persuasion, although force was 
sometimes used. 

During the summer, the situation was somewhat different; camps 
were often as large as the biggest Huron villages, and security was 
needed, particularly since the massive buffalo hunts needed careful 
planning and were tightly regulated for success, as well as defensive 
posture. — Summer time was of widespread inter-tribal conflict. So, 
tribal councils consisting of elders of wintering bands would call upon 
one of the men’s military or policing societies to enforce rulings, if 
necessary. 

For both men and women, such societies were important, helping to 
knot large groups together: Among status-conscious men, competition was 
strong for social position; military and policing societies were finely 
ranked in order of ascending status — eligible men bought membership, 
and only those with the greatest wealth and highest personal status 
were able top gain entrance to the top ranks of society. Before the 
arrival of Europeans, tipi lodges were the most important display of 
wealth, being made from 10-12 buffalo hides — the best lodges being 


highly decorated. 
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In quest for wealth and status, men were highly dependant on 
their wives, who did most of the craftwork; although supplies for most 
common raw materials was readily available, making domestic articles 
was another matter... the hunter needed a wife, and, preferably, more 
than one, and daughters for this work. The improved hunting from the 
acquisition of horse and gun was one factor encouraging increase in 


polygamous marriages. 


The introduction of the horse in the 18* century® brought a sharp 
increase to tribal raiding forays, organized to capture the prized 
animals of others; the acquisition of the firearm, beginning in the 17 
century, Significantly increased male mortality rates — and because 
there were fewer males; there, again, is another reason for polygamous 


marriage! 


The Sun Dance Ceremony 


The most important event of plains religious life was the annual 
Sun Dance ceremony. The plains Indians regarded the sun as a major 
manifestation of the Great Spirit, and the ceremony usually took place 
in July or August, following the buffalo hunt, which was especially 
undertaken to obtain food for the elaborate feast. The ceremony lasted 
for three days; celebrants danced; shamans displayed conjuring skills; 


a great quantity of meat, particularly, buffalo bosses (humps) and 


PRS early as 1600, but definitely by 1630, the plains Indians had gotten 


horses — from trade, theft, and prizes of warfare with the southern Indians. 
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tongues were consumed. The great festival of renewal brought families 


and related winter bands together at the height of the summer. 


The Rocky Mountains towered over the prairies in the west — a 
dramatically beautiful region of mountains, plateaus, and forests; 


canoe travel became hazardous and water travel dangerous... 


Henry Hudson 


In 1610,° Henry Hudson navigated his ship, the Discovery, south- 
wards over a large body of water’ he mistook for the Pacific Ocean, 
Sailing along the Labrador side. Ice forced the explorer to winter 
there, in what is now known as James Bay, and his crew suffered 
miserably from the cold, hunger, and scurvy and disease. With the 
approach of spring, the last of the food was divided equally among the 
men, as Hudson prepared to continue his search for the North-West 
Passage. Further exploration was out of the question... the men 
mutinied... they wanted to go home. 

Hudson (age 61), his son John, the ship’s carpenter and six loyal 
crewmen were put in a dingy; given another chance to change his mind, 


Hudson was adamant, the leader of the mutineers reached out and cut the 


& Port Royal was founded by Poutrincourt, in 1605; and, in 1608, Champlain 
founded Quebec. And, in 1609, Champlain defeated the Iroquois and founded Lake 
Champlain. 

In England, King James VI & I, the son of Mary Stuart Queen of the Scots 
(whom was executed for treason by Elizabeth I, who died without issue), became 
monarch, on 24 June 1603, uniting the Kingdoms of Scotland and England (and 
Ireland). 
7 This great landlocked sea now bears his name — Hudson’s Bay — as does Hudson 
River, Hudson Strait, Hudson House, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, too. 
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tow-line to the rowboat. The mutineers then turned their thoughts to 
finding food and stopped at Digges Island, in the Bay, hoping to obtain 
meat from the Eskimos, but were attacked by the natives, using bows and 
arrows; men were wounded and some died, and the crew was reduced to 
eating seagulls for the balance of their return journey (to England). 
Abacuk Pricket and Robert Bylot, both, repented and confessed 
their crime and volunteered to return and search for Hudson — who was 


never seen again. 


Sir Thomas Button 


In April 1612, Sir Thomas Button, another English explorer, with 
two ships — the Discovery and Resolution — left Gravesend on Thames, 
following the original Hudson course, and continued the search for the 
route to China, sailing down the west coast of Hudson’s Bay to the 
bottom of the bay: There was no sign of Hudson nor any of those with 
him... 

They wintered at the mouth of the Nelson River and, the first 
Europeans to see it, claimed the almost treeless, wet plain of flatland 
for England. On their return to England, they reported the discovery 
of the Nelson — the great drainage outlet of the prairies — which 


proved to be more important than they realized. 


John Munck of Denmark 
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Seven years later, in 1619, John Munck of Denmark, sent two ships 
— the Unicorn and Lamprey — with a combined crew of sixty-four, sailed 
away on the course tested by Hudson and Button, but, instead of staying 
close to the east side, sailed in a southwestern direction across the 
bay and came to the mouth of a big river — the Churchill River. 

Munck decided to winter in the west side of the harbour in an 
inlet (called Sloop’s Cove) — a couple of miles from the future Fort 
Prince-of-Wales. One ship was raised to use as a living quarters for 
winter, and, although inadequate for defense against Arctic cold, it 
was better than nothing. They had brought inadequate clothing and 
suffered for it, and winter rations were no safeguard against the 
deficiency disease — scurvy. 

Had Indians been wintering nearby, they might have provided life- 
saving foods or a preventative curative tea made from spruce needles; 
it was horrible to take but fought scurvy, and many lives might have 
been saved. By the beginning of the new year, 1620, all were sick and 
the death list was growing. 

On June 4, only Munck and two others were still alive. Munck 


thought he was next to die: He wrote a note: 


“Anyone finding this [ ] bury my poor body and forward [my] 
journal to the King of Denmark, in order that my poor wife and 
children obtain some benefit from my great distress and miserable 


death.” 


Spring broke a short time later, and they took some fresh fish 


and a little vegetation; the nutritional benefits were sufficient to 
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work a minor miracle and they managed to raise the Lamprey, get her 


afloat, and sail home — by themselves. 


Luke Foxe and Thomas James 


Two Englishmen, Luke Foxe and Thomas James, further explored 
Hudson’s Bay and it’s west coast, in 1631: Browsing deer, woodland 
caribou, moose — “the pride of the forest” (Thompson) — and other 
animals important for fur and food, including, bear, fox, beaver, 
muskrat, marten, land otter, lynx, and rabbit and hare; among many 
varieties of fish were lake trout, whitefish, sturgeon, pike; ducks and 
geese aplenty in the spring and autumn. The large game was scarcer in 
the Hudson’s Bay lowland than in the interior Shield country. (Far 
inland, between the South Saskatchewan River and the Lake of the Woods 
was one of the greatest muskrat producing areas in the world.) 

The Great Lakes area, called “pays d’en haut,” was subject to 
French expansion, thought of — by the Englishmen — as a people not 
always well-behaved: la coureurs-des-brois... with the acquisition of 
furs foremost in their minds, were looking not for the Western Sea, but 


for a sea of Beaver. 


Coureurs-des-brois 


Coureurs-des-brois (“runners of the woods”) meant illicit trader, 


a smuggler in the woods; established merchants, Montreal authorities, 


royal officials, did not want to see colonists abandoning settlement to 
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trade in native territory; they preferred leave transportation work to 
natives and keep trade focused on Montreal. Despite repeated 
prohibitions, young Frenchmen were soon ranging through la pays d’en 
haut - the “upper country” was controlled by Huron and Iroquois, west 
and north of Montreal - eventually thousands of them, were journeying 
to Amerind villages and exchanging French goods for beaver pelts, 
facilitating trading contracts in the role of brokers, their behaviour 
intended to win the approbation of their Indian hosts. They joined 
them in their wars, shared their material good fortune, married women 
of leading trade families, strengthened social ties to the band, raised 
children in native villages, and became native in all respects. 

The English and French were not the only ones expanding: There 
were two major indigenous expansions in the north: Armed with guns 
obtained from HBC trade, Ojibwa moved south from the north shore of 
Lake Huron, into Iroquois and Huron lands. The skirmishes would last 
for decades. 

Furs were brought to “entrepdts” (“warehouse”), like Montreal. 
Canots-de-maitre, each containing 600 — 1000 tons of trade goods, would 
travel from Montreal through the Great Lakes — the cargo was unloaded 
and transferred to smaller canots-du-nord to go further west. 

The origin of the Plains Métis can be seen in the appearance of 
“les gens libres” (“freemen”) about the posts of the St-Lawrence and 
Great Lakes trading system, extending into the valleys of the Red, 
Assiniboine, and North Saskatchewan Rivers. Some Canadiénne engagés — 
contracted servants — ended their employment in the interior rather 
than back in Montreal. Together, in two-or-three family household 
bands, they supplied the forts with provisions and furs; their survival 


and, in time, way of life, depended upon the cooperation of the traders 
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at the posts, and, at the very least, toleration of the Indian bands 


sharing the range. 


Coastal factories warehoused goods and furs for transportation 
after Amerind traders arrived from the interior to participate with 
their European counterparts in ritual fur trade. The identities of the 
individuals performing the role of trader throughout the St-Lawrence 
and Great Lakes region irrevocably altered with the destruction of 
Huronia after Iroquois attacks during the winter of 1648-9. In the 
aftermath, the French and successors to the Huron, the Ottawa, 
attempted to establish a coastal factory system. Social and political 
circumstances wouldn’t allow it. 

The Iroquois, allied to the Dutch, then to the English at New 
York, harassed hunters on the Shield, and Indian traders to-and-from 
Montreal. The natives ceased to perform the tasks of trading... and 
the coastal factory system of trade gave way to the “en derouine” 
(“internant paddling”) fur trade. Euro-Canadian traders replaced the 
Indian traders in the tasks of the fur trade, from hunting bands and 
transport to mint... mostly Canadiénne, though not exclusively so. 

The principle post in the Great Lakes area was Michilimackinac, 
under command of a military officer appointed by the government in 
France. Individual bourgeois (merchants) dispatched small parties of 
men en derouine to trade with hunting bands on their home grounds. 
Trading parties were led by a “commis” (“clerk”), whose success as a 
broker was essential to the success of en derouine trade. Similar to 
the coeur-des-brois des brois of the previous era, the commis found it 


useful to join his Indian suppliers on war junkets... 
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La Habitant et la Fille du Roi 


Those in the French colonies became Canadiénne — and had little 
or no room for the Métis community, which was to arise quickly in the 
coastal factory system. 

Civilian labourers sent from France to the New World hired out 
under contract — an engagement — bound as a hired man for three years 
of service to the employer, or to whomever the employer sold the 
engagé’s contact; in return, the engagé received passage to New France, 
room and board, and a small annual wage; after three years, he was 
entitled to passage back to France and under no obligation to remain — 
and fewer than half did — usually young workers or soldiers, who rarely 
brought their wives: Soon men were outnumbering women 2 to 1 in the 
colonies. 

The Crown recruited (young) females for immigration as la fille 
du roi (the King’s daughters): Between 1663 and 1673 about 775 women 
accepted the Royal offer of transport to New France. The Crown wanted 
the single men of the colonies to have wives — and large families. So, 
with the assistance of a royal dowry, usually 30 livres, two-thirds of 
engagés annual cash earnings, 90% of them found husbands — and most 
were married within two-to-three weeks. 

Engagés who stayed after three years of labour usually became 
“habitants” (tenant proprietors of family farms). Engagés went without 
their wives to clear their lands of forest — cutting down trees, 
pulling roots, digging out stones... it was hard work. {These men were 
the happiest men this country has ever known and it will never see the 


likes of these people again.} 
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Médard Chouart Des Groseilliers and Pierre-Esperit Radisson 


In his youth, Des Groseilliers had been a Jesuit engagé at Huron 
missions, where he learned native languages and established many ties 
to Huron allies. Radisson came to the New World, in 1651: At age 15; 
he was a prisoner of the Mohawk Indians, with which the French were at 
war... he escaped, and when he returned to the St-Lawrence found his 
sister married to Des Groseilliers. Des Groseilliers made his first 
independent western voyage in 1654 and became one of the first coeur- 
des-brois. He was engaged in trade with the Huron Indians near Lake 
Superior by 1656 and furthering French exploration of the Great Lakes. 

In 1659, his brother-in-law joined him; they decided an attempt 
should be made to establish a trade base on the northern “frozen sea,” 
and eliminate the burdensome overland-transportation costs, and because 
of this direct access they out-flanked other Indian traders. 

In 1661, the French governor refused them permission to trade on 
their own accord, they went anyways, and were gone for more than a 
year; they saw the headwaters of the Mississippi River and Lake 
Winnipeg, and were the first to reach James Bay from the land side. 
They planned to load their furs at the mouth of the Rupert River, in 
the Bay, for direct shipping to France and the world market. They had 
acquired some of the finest furs ever seen... but instead of being 
received as heroes, they were arrested and their furs were seized, and 
they were fined for being absent without permission. 

They felt they had saved the colony from commercial collapse at 


the height of the Iroquois onslaught — but were disciplined and fined. 
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The impetuous fellows were angry and appealed to the king of 
France, expecting him to be enthusiastic about their plan. — He was 
not. Yet, they were convinced the future of fur trade was in the water 
flowing into the Bays and not the Great Lakes... 

Authorities in New France were already concerned to see their 
young men disappear westwards in growing numbers and did not want to 
see New France bypassed completely. It was the wrong time to approach 
French officials... in 1663, Jean-Baptiste Colbert was made the new 
Secretary of State, and had taken over direction of colonial affairs; 
he was more interested in promoting farming in the colony, in order to 
establish the colony on sounder footing, and did not want the local 
population drawn away from settlements on trading or other ventures. 

Des Groseilliers and Radisson made another abortive attempt in 
Boston — on the partner’s return to New France they met George 
Cartwright, an envoy of sorts for the English king. He arranged a 
meeting with the king and accompanied them to England, and met a small 
close-knit group of courtiers, who were deeply concerned about 
establishing a balanced Imperial economy: in the group was Anthony 
Cooper, later 1%t Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir Peter Colleton, Sir George 
Carteret, and George Monk, 1st Duke Albemarle — a highly-placed 
entrepreneurial group which had undertaken planting in Carolina, in 
1666, and granted the Bahamas, in 1670. They had the patronage of the 
King’s brother, James, Duke of York and dashing cousin of Prince 
Rupert. 

The King liked their idea so much that he sent them to his 
cousin, Prince Rupert, a robust entrepreneur. A bungled attempt to 
dispatch an expedition was undertaken, in 1667. Good summer weather 


would pass before they were ready... the Prince called a meeting of 
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leading Londoners for opinions and decided to experiment with a single 
ship, and sent the Nonsuch to the Bay for furs. To show the King’s 
interest, a second boat loaned from the Royal Navy, the Eaglet, was 
sent as well. Des Groseilliers aboard the Nonsuch and Radisson aboard 
the Eaglet, they left on 3 (5) June 1668. 

The small ships were ketches, both weighed less than 44 tons, and 
were approximately 16’ at the beam and under 40’ in length. The Eaglet 
was forced to return for repairs (with Radisson still aboard her), but 
Des Groseilliers reached the southern end of James Bay on 29 September. 
The Nonsuch wintered at the mouth of Rupert’s River and conducted 
successful trade with the Cree; returning to England loaded to the 
gunwales with prime mint beaver and other fine furs... which “made them 
some recompense for cold confinement.” 

In the meantime, flushed with success, steps had been taken to 
establish trade on a permanent basis. The Eaglet was replaced with the 
Wivenhoe, which made two-way trip in 1669. London staged record fur 
sales. Prince Rupert’s friends organized at once to prosecute trade: 
King Charles granted them a charter and made them “True and Absolute 
Lordes and Proprietors”: Des Groseilliers and Radisson expected more 
than what they got and left England to rejoin France, saying England 
had no claim to the Bay. In the end, Radisson left France again, to 
rejoin the company, settled in England and died in 1710. 


The Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, restored the Bay to England and the 


Company. 
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1. The Hudson’s Bay Company 


2 May 1670 is the Hudson’s Bay Company’s official date of birth — 
to trade furs in Rupert’s Land: the huge expanse of land from which 
drainage waters flowed into Hudson’s Bay. King Charles conveyed 
perpetual trading and territorial rights to the “Company of Adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay.” Given monopoly of trading 
privileges and right to colonize all lands drained by waters flowing 
into Hudson Strait had begun with the two Frenchmen — Sieur Médard 
Chouart Des Groseilliers and Pierre-Esperit Radisson: both were born in 
France; immigrated to the St.-Lawrence region; each was impulsive and 
aggressive — testing the patience of both the French and the English 
Crowns... and, although Radisson was the better self-promoter, it was 
Des Groseilliers which was the mastermind. 

The area was named for Prince Rupert, first governor of the newly 
formed Hudson’s Bay Company of London, founded upon the work of the two 
French traders, whom received title to Rupert’s Land from King Charles 
in 1670. English fur traders fought many battles with their French 
rivals for possession of the fertile land and its many rivers draining 
into the Bays. These invading Europeans pushed ever westwards into the 
region... the Hudson’s Bay Company sending Henry Kelsey on an 
expedition to find new sources of fur. He left York Factory outpost, 


in 1690, and travelled along with Indians for two years, persuading 
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many to trade with the Hudson’s Bay Company, and returned with reports 
of vast numbers of fur-bearing animals. 

Between 1650 and 1670, the Assiniboine and Cree Indians which had 
been trading with Ottawa and Ojibwa traders, with furs exchanged for 
French goods, were now able to directly trade with England — with no 
need for middlemen and were now well-placed, strategically, to assume 
the merchant role themselves. 

Fort Charles (in Quebec) was built by the crew of the Wivenhoe, 
in 1669; both, Forts Moose and Albany were built in the mouths of the 
Moose and Albany Rivers, in Ontario, in 1673 and 1675, respectively. 

James Isham, a trader for the HBC during the early-eighteenth 


century, describes the dangerous realities of winter on the Bay: 


About the last of august, the northwestern and northern 
winds begin to set in, with insufferable Cold weather, with hard 
snow and great Drifts for eight months together... it oft happens 
we shall have fine moderate weather, in a winter morning w’n 
before night approaches, a sudden gale will spring up with Drift 
and snow to that Degree, that if men happen to be out, and drest 
for warm weather, they Run a great Resque of their Lives. — 
Several have perished, by such sudden Storm... I have known men to 
stand at the saw for only twenty minutes when their faces and 
hands has been frozen so, they have been obliged to Retire to the 


Surgeon to have Such Cur’d or Cutt off &c... 


By 1671, the new company had started erecting posts at the 
outlets of major rivers; like Quebec Habitation in the early years of 


the European conquest of the primitive New World, the HBC would not 
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have been possible without its small all-male establishments dependent 
upon Europe for supplies, and on natives for furs... and women. 

It was no surprise that the many trade practices developed by the 
French were incorporated into the new company. At “the pre-trade 
ceremony” gifts of equal value were exchanged — an Indian institution — 
trade between two groups with no family ties did not commence until a 
bond of friendship was established or reconfirmed by leaders of both 
parties. Peace pipes were smoked and formal speeches were delivered at 
the same time. 

Trading blended the Indian and European traditions of exchange; 
the key aspects of the ceremonies, such as gift-giving, carried over 
into treaty negotiations and annuity payments. Trade, as a matter of 
barter, was relative to the values expressed in terms of the staple of 
the day: beaver furs and goods said to be worth “so many made beaver 


i 


pelts,” which were equal to a prime winter coat or parchment of beaver 
skin. Directors of the Company, known as the Governor and Committee, 
set the official price list — or, standard of trade. But the men in 
the wilderness deviated from these “lists” according to local 
conditions; when firmly in control, they charged the Natives more for 


goods than specified standards. Conversely, if competing traders were 


present, HBC officials sometimes paid more for furs than specified. 


The Pre-Trade Ceremony 


In the early HBC days, the pre-trade gift-giving ceremony was 


central to the Company’s relationship with those groups who lived long 


distances from bayside posts... and came to trade only once per year. 
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Indian trade parties rallied behind leaders who were skilled orators, 
who knew routes to posts and were astute traders — they were called 
“captains” by the English, and headmen who followed were termed 
“lieutenants.” 

Just prior to arrival at a post, the Indians would put ashore and 
dress in their finest clothing; as they approached the fort, the chief 
factor would fire a round of cannon or musket to salute the Indians, 
and they, too, would fire in similar fashion with musket, in reply. 
They made camp at a clearing set aside for that purpose and, while camp 
was being set up, the Indian trade captain and lieutenants would 
proceed to the fort, where they were greeted by the chief factor and 
his staff officers. 

Late 18 century Chief Factor Andrew Graham of York Factory 


describes a typical visit, thus: 


The governor being informed that the leaders have arrived 
sends the Trader to introduce them singularly, or two-or-three 
together with their lieutenants, usually eldest sons or nearest 
relatives. Chairs are placed in a room, pipes with smoking 
materials produced on a table, captains place themselves on each 
side of the governor, [and] silence is then broken in degrees by 
the most venerable Indian. He tells how many canoes he has 
brought, what kind of winter they have seen [ ] how many are 
coming or stayed behind, and asks how the Englishmen do, and says 
he is glad to see them; after which, the governor bids him 
welcome, tells him he has goods — and plenty — that he loves the 
Indians and will be kind to them. The pipe by this time is 


renewed and conversation becomes free and easy. 
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Whilest these pleasantries are exchanged trade captains and 
lieutenants are outfitted with new clothes. A coarse narrow coat, 
either red or blue, lined with baize, with regimental cuffs and collar; 
the waistcoat and breeches of baize; the suit ornamented with broad and 
narrow “orris lace” of different colour,® a white or checked shirt, a 
pair of yarn stockings, tied below the knee with “worsted garters,” a 
pair of English shoes; a hat laced and ornamented with feathers of 
different colours, a “worsted sash” tied round the crown, an end 
hanging out each side down to the shoulders; a silk handkerchief, 
tucked by a corner into the loops behind... and with these decorations 
it is put on the captain’s head and completes his dress. (Lieutenants 
are also presented with suits, though inferior. ) 

Dressed now in new outfits to resemble their European hosts, the 
Indian captains are paraded out of the fort in the company of the chief 
factor and his officers, followed by servants carrying gifts for the 
other natives — mostly food, tobacco, brandy... and, another round of 
speech-making takes place in the camp; additional gifts are presented 
to the chief, who orders them distributed to his followers and, at this 
juncture, the Company men depart and the Indians celebrate and consume 
most of what was given them: Once the feasting is complete, a trade 
party assembles behind the trade captain, who delivers a lengthy speech 
reconfirming friendship, also taking opportunity to mention any 
troubles the party had with the last supply of trade goods; he details 
any hardships which they might have had during the last winter, 
politely demanding his people receive fair treatment; after a suitable 


reply, the Indians retire to their camp and trade was ready to begin. 


8 A kind of heavy ribbon or gimp trimming, sometimes woven with gold and 


silver, and used in the 17* and 18% centuries... 
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In case of large trade parties, pre-trade formalities took several 
days. 

Such elaborate ceremonies were staged only for inland natives; 
local bands wee treated differently. — These natives became known as 
the “local guard” in recognition of their close ties to the posts they 
visited frequently. In addition to trapping, the home guard provided 
the fort with meat provisions and worked as casual labour in the 
summer, assisting with maintenance, collecting firewood and doing other 


chores. 


Despite a Company ban to the contrary, liaisons developed with 
the home guard Indian women — most were not casual relationships, 
marriages according to the “custom of the country,” or “common-law 
marriage” - if viewed from the European perspective — drew home guard 
Indians into the social orbit of the trading post. [These people 
became known to as “the people of the House.” | 

In the late 18%" century, the Company lifted the band, but by then 
a sizable population of European-Indians existed already, referred to 
as “mixed-bloods” or “citizens of the Hudson’s Bay." Mixed marriages 
were commonplace at French posts, as well, and those off-springs living 


in the prairies and parklands later emerged as a Métis Nation. 


Out-fitting of Indians was another important feature of the 
Company’s earliest trade to carry over from the French [and], perhaps, 
involved extending credit to Indian hunters in form of staple goods, 
amounts depending on local economic conditions; assuring the local 
natives would be supplied of essential items even if the hunt was poor, 


in the short term: It became an increasing concern in later years as 
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the Indians grew dependent upon guns, ammunition, hatchets, knives, 
traps, food... yet, also invested in future returns — the Europeans 
staking claim on those returns. It was a major consideration when 
there was competition through competing traders, encouraging the 
Indians not to honour debts — owing to the competition. Given the 
extent of the out-fitting practiced, the fur trade, at best, could be 
described as “credit-barter,” or “truck trade.” — It was not until 
after Confederation that the cash for fur buying spread into the north 
— and, as late as WWI, the credit-barter system still accounted for 
most of the wild-fur trade. 

Trade goods benefited women as much as men: The kettle, probably, 
had the greatest impact on their daily lives. For the first time they 
had durable, transportable vessels which could be used over an open 
fire. They no longer had to toil to boil water with heated stones — an 
arduous procedure. And, stews and soups became central to their diet. 
Cotton and wool goods were in demand, but not until later was European 
clothing wanted in any large quantity. Woven clothing was not as warm 
as furs, but dried more quickly, and wool provided warmth even when 
wet. And, for fashioning hides, pelts, and yard goods into clothing, 
metal awls, knives, needles, and scissors — each made tasks simpler. A 
small portion of their incomes was spent on beads, cheaply obtained... 
they encourage ornamental beadwork on clothing: In times of trade, 
beads largely replaced trade for quill and shell work on Indian 
fashioned garments. 

Firearms made the most impact on the woodlands natives. Before 
trade men stalked game and killed at close range with bow and arrow; 
the animals, probably, did not die instantly and move considerable 


distances before bleeding to death... but, with firearms, death was 
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usually more instantaneous. Hunters found the smooth-bore flintlock 
musket most efficient, however inferior to the repeating rifle of the 
19% century. * 

Hatchets and chisels became invaluable, quickly... as tools used 
in the winter to open frozen beaver lodges — an essential method of 
taking beaver in the 18 century, until baited steel-spring leg-hold 
traps became crucial. Indian men and women soon adapted the European’s 
metal knives into a more interesting tool — the canoe-knife, or crooked 
knife - used in canoe construction or any operation where paring of 
complex wooden shapes is required. But, of all commodities obtained in 


trade, none was more disruptive than alcohol. 


The English in North America were an ever-expanding presence... 
disturbed, the French at Quebec launched two circling movements, the 
first in 1671, from the Great Lakes west, with the aim of cutting the 
Company off at the Bay from the interior. (The second came in 1699, 


during the French-Indian Wars in the Thirteen Colonies.) 


The Cree continued moving west, as far as Peace River, even 
before the advent of the whites, raiding in the Mackenzie basin by 
1820. They were contained to the north by the Chippewa and to the 
south by their Assiniboine allies — living the life of buffalo hunters 
on the great inland plain. By the late 17 / early 18 century, the 
Assiniboine and Cree used arms obtained from the HBC, not only to hunt, 
but also to cordon off Hudson’s and James Bays from rival trade groups, 
and expand their sphere of influence to the west and northwest: In some 
areas considerable bloodshed occurred — one primary cause of major 


upheaval in the heart of the continent! Just before the Europeans 
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began to arrive, the Chippewa Indians were displaced to the north, the 
Beaver and Sekani to the west, and the Gros Ventre to the south. 
Factors considered distance and time necessitated and other 
alterations to derouine fur trade, to make it functional dans la pays 
de las mer de l’ouest - (the interior plains over the height of the 
land beyond the Lakehead); by 1680, the French penetrated to the 
Lakehead — there was an hiatus of half-a-century before any further 


exploration west. 


I am informed, there is a nation of Indians called poyets 
(Dakota Sioux) who have had no trade with Christian nations... it 
would be greatly to our advance if we could gain trade with 
them... for they would faine have trade with us but are afraid to 
break through our neighbouring Indians for want of armies... our 
Indians {Assiniboine and Cree] are affrayed that they [Dakotas] 
will breake doune to trade with us, for by their good will, they 
would be the only brokers between all strange Indians and us... 


John Nixon, Governor of the HBC 


Trade people sprang up all around the Great Lakes and Upper 
Mississippi, most important of these was Michilimackinac — on the 
strait between Lake Michigan and Lake Huron. By the 1680s, coureurs 
bringing a flood of pelts to Montreal created trading alliances that 
bypassed the Iroquois. The Iroquois Nation returned to war: Its first 
targets were the native allies of the French around the Great Lakes. A 
major reversal was produced for the Five Nations, when they lost 
control of the southern Ontario territories which they had taken from 
the Huron. “An Indian War” was fought entirely among the Indians — 


largely unobserved and unreported to the Europeans; but Native 
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traditions tell of many battles from ambushes at portages and campsites 
to assaults on palisaded towns. Both sides now used European weapons 
as well as bows, fighting on rivers and lakeshores from Sault-Ste. - 
Marie to Lake Erie. The result was that the Iroquois had to withdraw 


to their original territory south of Lake Ontario. 


In 1681, royal officials acknowledged traffic, offering amnesty 
to the coureurs-des-brois and authorizing a series of permits, called 
conges, legitimizing the creation of la voyageurs. Holding a conge or 
allied to a Montreal merchant, they made western fur trading a 
profession. They made longer voyages and half of all voyages demanded 
longer commitments from the men who ventured them — who would spend two 
winters dans la pays d’en haut. 

As western posts expanded, some of the men settled in the west, 
bringing wives from home or marrying native women. They started 
families at Michilimackinac and Detroit or in the Upper Mississippi 
region — Illinois — others kept home sin Montreal and returned for a 
year-or-two leaving their households in charge of their wives. 

To be a voyageur was to be a member of a cult of strength and 
endurance: “homme du nord” who wintered in the far west, lived on 


vy 


native food and ate pemmican: “mangeurs de lard" were those who 
returned to eat pork in Montreal each fall. Almost one-fifth of French 
Canadiénnes lived in the towns of Quebec, Montreal, and Trois-Riviéres; 
perhaps two thousand or more lived beyond the narrow bounds of the 
colony in the fur trade country of the Great Lakes, where, with Indian 


wives and Métis children, formed a distinct society disparaged by 


British officials as vagabond. 
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As manpower needs grew, merchants recruited beyond fle de 
Montréal — one source of most voyageurs. After 1730, half who signed 
contracts described themselves as habitants, or farmers. It was 
temporary work undertaken for money and soon abandoned for full-time 


farming. 


Construction of York Factory proceeded with indecision because of 
the war between France and England. The HBC was anxious to expand 
along the Bay coast and planned to build at the mouth of the Nelson 
River. — They believed Indian canoe traffic would maximize trade. In 
1682, the HBC sent a boat with supplies; the captain, confronted with 
two other parties building schemes laying logs already — Radisson and 
Des Groseilliers, recently deserted from the HBC, claiming the Great 
Bay belonged to France, told the English to clear out. Another party, 
Benjamin Guillam sailed in from Boston with the ship, Bachelor’s 
Delight. All three proceeded uneasily. The next year, in 1683, the 
French seized Guillam and ship, seized HBC furs, and sailed off for 
Montreal. Des Groseilliers’ nephew was left to protect their 
investment. 

Radisson, once back in New France, again disagreed with the new 
rulers and went to France, then to England, yielding to the English 
proposal to take a ship back to the Bay — with the HBC — by this time, 
in 1684, building a new trading post on the west side of the Hayes 


River, close to the mouth — York Factory. 


In 1686, Pierre de Troyes with 100 soldiers and volunteers 
marched about 600 miles overland and seized English holdings on the 


Bay. Nobody at these posts was ready for warfare. — The soldiers 
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didn’t need their battering ram, and the marchers captured Moose River 
post, then Rupert and Albany, only York Factory remained in the hands 
of the HBC. 

After the Treaty of Utrecht, York Factory became the undisputed 
Capital of the HBC trading empire. All cargos of ocean-going ships 
left from there, and all incoming cargo was unloaded for reshipment by 
canoe or York boat, there-at, to travel to Company posts across the 
west. Half-way station for settlers, who began arriving in 1811, was 
750 miles to Red River by canoe, which could take one month, or two... 
or even three. 

Whilest naval battles were fought on the Bay, a few small French 
trade posts set up in Lake Superior country, at Lake Nipigon in 1684, 
and Rainy Lake in 1688: A prelude to a major thrust overland by the 
French coureurs-des-brois. In 1688, Jacques de Noyon pushed west 
almost to Manitoba. 

In 1689, the French-Indian War entered a new phase, when England 
and France declared war. The Iroquois backed up the English colony of 
New York in an offensive against New France. At Lachine, the voyageurs 
departure point, just west of Montreal, @ massacre occurred on 5 August 
1689: 1500 Iroquois warriors struck at dawn and burned 50 of the 80 
houses, there-at, killing 24 people and dragging 90 prisoners away. 
For several years the Iroquois warriors killed the habitant’s 
livestock, burned buildings and crops, and more than 100 people were 
killed in 1691. In 1691, England and France made peace, followed soon 


after by the Iroquois. 


In 1684, Henry Kelsey, age fourteen, apprenticed to the HBC and 


sailed for York Factory, fearless as an excited robin and ready for an 
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assignment. It was a Company rule that its servants not socialize with 
the Indian “people of the House”; but, Kelsey liked the company of the 
natives — which drew him reprimands, at times. He had a natural talent 
for negotiation with Indians and was entrusted with missions to the 
native peoples. On one such expedition, in 1690, westward of the 
Churchill River, he was the first European to see musk-ox — “ill-shapen 
beasts” with buffillo horns joined together upon their forehead “and so 
come down on ye side of their head and turn up at ye tips with ye buts. 
Their hair is nearly a foot long.” 

The next two years he made a trip south: It was important for the 
Company to persuade the natives to bring their furs to the Bay. The 
governor needed a resourceful and courageous man — Kelsey, then only 
nineteen years of age — with several canoes and a small group of 
Assiniboine Indians paddled upstream on the Hayes River in June of 
1690. The Indians knew the watercourse well, and after weeks of 
paddling on the Saskatchewan River, stopped to consider a wintering 
site, called Deering Point by Kelsey. — Near present-day La Pas, 


Manitoba — or by Cedar Lake. 


In sixteen hundred & ninety’th year, I set forth as plainly 
may appear Through God’s assistance for to understand The native 
language & to see their land And for my master’s interest I did 
soon Set + from ye house ye twealth of June. Then up ye River I 
with heavy heart Did take my way & from all English part... 


Henry Kelsey 


Kelsey joined the Indians on the plains instead of wintering at 


Deering Point and, in the spring of 1691, continued west on foot (over 
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area now occupied by the cities of Humboldt, Saskatoon and Kindersley). 
He met the Indians and was an excellent ambassador for the HBC; by 
1692, Kelsey was back at York Factory. 

The next few years saw York Factory twice captured by the French 
during the English-French struggle for the Bay. The French flag was 
flown over the fort each time Admiral d’Iberville took possession. In 
1701, in the midst of a glut of furs, a clear challenge to English 
interests in North America was established by the founding of Detroit, 
(from detroit — the strait.) Fur resources of the east had been 
depleted at a shameful rate; competition for the rich furs of the west 
country was intense: The long disruption by war had not exhausted the 
stockpile of furs in Europe, but mice and other vermin had! Demand for 
beaver and other furs was high. Expansion required western posts, 
which became military bases, trade shops, embassies, missions to the 
natives, and springboards to exploration. 

To support New France’s native allies, Governor Vaudreuil 
authorized his commander in the west — Constant Le Marchand de Lignery 
to initiate a long war against the Fox Nation, west of Lake Michigan. 
Royal expenditures on forts in the west was subsidized by Montreal’s 
fur trade — increased domination of the trade by military officers, 
like La Vérendrye’ commanding la postes du nord, northwest of Lake 
Superior — convinced they could reach a river flowing south or west — 


and to the Pacific. 


The Fur Trade War waged intermittently between France and England 
for twenty-seven years, until it was ended by the Treaty of Utrecht — 


° Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye, soldier, patriot, trader, 
explorer and hero of New France, especially at his birthplace in Trois- 


Rivieéres. 
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(ending the War of Spanish Succession) — awarding the HBC complete 
control of the northern maritime approach... and the French were 
compelled to withdraw. Thus ended French competition! 

But, nothing was resolved concerning the dispute over the vast 
inland territory — Rupert’s Land — claimed by Royal Charter for the 
HBC. The English were content to sit and wait for the furs to come to 
them; but, the French and Highland Scots on the St.-Lawrence were not 
ready to let the HBC have all the fur trade by default, especially on 
the Saskatchewan Rivers, where fur traders like Chevalier de La Corne, 
Barthélemi Blondeau, Francois le Blanc, followed de La Vérendrye and 
prospered (until the defeat of the French at the Plains of Abraham). 

The validity of the Royal Charter of the HBC was unquestionable, 
now, and with it went the chance to trade in unexplored country to the 


north... 


The descendants of the habitants began to filter westward beyond 
the St-Lawrence River and set up farms in the marginal lands of Upper 
Canada, in northern Ontario, on the edge of the Canadian Shield. —A 
nucleus of one-and-a-half million Canadiénnes, calling themselves 
Franco-Ontarians. 

The coureurs-des-brois, moving ever-westwards, penetrated to the 
wilderness beyond the Great Lakes after the defeat of the Huron. And, 
following the example of Etienne Brille, who had become half-Indian 
during his residency with the Huron, were willing to learn and adapt 
survival techniques of native peoples. Instead of moving through the 
forests, like soldiers in large groups, taking European equipment with 
them, they went singly and in small groups, adapting their dress and 


food requirements to what the forest provided. They travelled in 
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light, portable birch-bark canoes, later, in the winter months, 
adopting snowshoes and sleighs. They learned Indian languages and, if 
they stayed in the forests long enough, took Indian wives a la facon du 
pays — in the fashion of the country, or common-law marriage. - The 
country wife was of critical importance and supplied vital social 
linkages to some of the bands. 

A new racial element came into existence, called “Métis” by the 
French, who tended to marry for life, and “half-breeds” by the English, 


who practiced serial marriage. 


The first fur traders had encountered several Indian tribes: the 
Chipewyan — hunting caribou across northern sections; Woods Cree — 
wandering hunters of beaver and moose, living in the central forests; 
Assiniboine — buffalo hunters of the southwest plains, allies of the 
Cree; the Plains Cree — fishing and trapping on the prairies and in the 
wooded lowlands, and the Chippewa — also buffalo hunters, on the 
southeastern section of the plains. The HBC had sought at first to 


keep contact between its servants and the Amerinds to a minimum — but 


this turned out to be impossible... for one reason alone — women. 
Women played a vital role... and were occasionally used as guides 
to extend the sphere of the fur trade. - In 1715, a Cree named Swan 


journeyed up the Churchill River for the Company. 

Thanadelthur (d. 1717) was a remarkable Chipewyan woman, who had 
been captured by the Cree, escaped with another woman and survived a 
year in the bush looking for York Factory, which she had heard about 
but only had a vague idea of its location. Her companion died, and 
shortly afterwards, Thanadelthur was found by a party from York 


Factory. Taken to the post she soon became invaluable as an 
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interpreter and in persuading her fellow tribesmen to come to the fort 
to trade, despite the presence of their traditional enemies, the Cree. 
The minimum contact policy had a side effect — it restricted 
access to the interior; men accustomed to that type of travel found it 
necessary to have Indian guides, whence the rule was relaxed, further 
exploration of the interior was feasible. 
The HBC abandoned its century-old “sleep at the edge of a frozen 


n” 


sea” pattern, and a series of inland posts emerged, serving as trading 
and provision centers, connected by water routes followed by fur 
brigades returning each winter before freeze up. Some posts were 
substantial enough to be dignified with the name of Fort; they varied 
in number according to whether the situation was one of intense 
competition or virtual monopoly. The majority were created to drain 
trade away from competitors, or to exploit a new region, and after 
these purposes had been accomplished... would be closed. — Then, once 
more, adventurous Anglo-Saxons — the Frobisher brothers, Benjamin, 


Joseph, and Thomas — took in furs that under different circumstances 


would have gone to the HBC at York Factory. 


The natives played off the English against the French, and were 
quite adept at recognizing a good deal, but goods that they accumulated 
were for redistribution to satisfy social obligations rather than for 


personal use exclusively. 


The English soon discovered that the French knew neither sense or 
lacked the values of good entrepreneurial skills. The Indians did not 
part with their furs for cheap trinkets; most trapping incomes were 


spent on firearms, ammunition, metal goods, cloth and blankets, tobacco 
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and brandy — only the last two items were clearly luxuries. Indians 
replaced trading technology with an exotic one, and quickly learned to 
become discriminating consumers, demanding quality merchandise — with 
specific design requirements suitable for hunting and trapping, with a 
demand for light-weight and durable equipment. It was a challenge for 
European manufactures when creating arms and metal goods. Under 
extreme winter conditions, design deficiencies, casting flaws, poorly 
soldered joints, metal objects failed. — In case of firearms, it could 
lead to disabling injury or even death for the user of a faulty gun. 

The Indians became harsh critics of European-made merchandise: 
The governor established a committee to monitor native complaints... as 
the natives learned the value of comparative shopping in the fur trade. 
Capitalizing on English and French rivalries, the Indians persuaded 
hunters on the way to bayside posts to part with their best furs and 
shop for deals elsewhere. 

Esquawino,’® described as being a disgruntled trapper at Moose 


Fort: 


Ye grands politician of all being a free Agent travelling 
about, sometimes to ye French, at others to Albany & this Fort, 
never drinks but has always his scenses about him & makes ye best 


of his Market at all places. [144 CFN] 
Furthermore, the English jailed the enterprising “Captain Snuff” 


on charges of interfering with trade and stirring rebellion among the 


home guard... 


10 Esquawino hanged himself because of losing face.. 
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In 1728, the chief factor at York Factory, Thomas McCliesh, wrote 


the Governor and Committee, complaining bitterly: 


Never was any man so upbraided with our powder, kettles, 
and hatchets, than we have seen this summer by all Indians, 
especially those [on the] border near the French... [The] natives 
[have] grown so politic in ways of trade, [they are] not to be 
dealt with as formerly were... now is [the] time to oblige [the] 
natives before [they are] drawn to the French... for here came at 
least 40 canoes of Indians clothed in French [fashion]. 

[ ] traded with the French last summer, likewise, bought 
several strong French kettles and some French powder in the 


horn... 


The Europeans were forced to adapt to the Indian’s technology, 
climate, and environment. — And, it was critical they did so. In 1717, 
French expansion began under Zachary Robutel, Sieur de La Noue, after 
he re-established the old French post on Rainy Lake. Fort Churchill 
was established to outflank the Cree blocking Athapaskan Indians from 
visiting York Factory. 

The English and French continued to compete at a distance to the 
advantage of Cree and Assiniboine traders. The French reached into the 
heart of their territory [ ] bringing enough goods to satisfy Indian 
demands: The French tended to trade lightweight, highly-valued goods 
for prime furs. The more remote HBC posts, supplied by cheap ocean 
transport, were able to offer a full range of goods — and accepted 
lower grade furs. — Cree and Assiniboine middlemen handled the 
important work of carrying trade — and gave them the advantage of a 


competitive market. 
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In 1718, Fort Churchill was the first trading post authorized by 
the HBC after the Treaty of Utrecht. — At the mouth of the Churchill 
River, it was a simple log structure with the purpose of catching the 


Chipewyan Indian trade. — It was destroyed by fire. 


HBC officials had no tendency to teach native children to read or 


write; but, the master at Albany Fort did, in 1724. London complained: 


The Company are very much displeased to hear that any 
Indian child taught [to] Write & Read or admitted into ye Trading 
Room to prye into ye Secrets of their affairs in any nature 
whatsoever without our order & charge you strikly not to continue 


that nor suffer any such Practices for ye future [145 CPN] 
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2. Emergence of a buffalo-based horse culture 


The plains bison-hunting way of life crystallized between 1600 
and 1750, in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and across the “Medicine 
Line” in Montana and the Dakotas — and developed, in the first half of 
the 18%" century into a culture dependent upon the horse, which altered 
the hunt, foremost, besides transportation, warfare, and trade routes. 
Technologies change faster than institutions — faster than ideologies. 

The Shoshone — seasonal residents of the grasslands and plateau — 
were the first to acquire the horse on the northwest plains, through 
trade with the Spanish to the south: (The Spanish did not trade guns). 
The source was their relatives to the south and neighbours from the 
western plateau. They employed their horses principally for the hunt; 
“running buffalo” was usually favoured as a hunting technique, but 
“surrounds” also increased in use. 

By 1730, the Shoshone began to employ their horses in raiding and 
became feared mounted warriors of the plains, in the following decades. 
Known to the Cree as Misstutim (“Big Dog”), horses were as swift as 
deer: Thompson [is] said [to have had his] “first encounter with a 
horse while he + fellow tribesmen were hunting. Attack a lone 
Shoshoni, kill fis mount, and crowd around it in wonder, like a dog, a 
slave to man carry his burdens.” The Blackfoot called it Ponokamita 


(“Dog Elk"), in recognition of its size and usefulness. 
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About 1730, horses began to appear on the prairies — through 
stealing and trade — moving north tribe-through-tribe; in the Bow River 
region, the Snake Indians mounted Spanish breeds, (which through a lack 
of selective breeding led to deterioration of numbers). It was a small 
horse of low quality and, later, settles looked at them with scorn, but 


better than nothing. 


Construction on Fort Prince of Wales,” as it stands today, was 
begun in 1731, near what was then called Eskimo Point, but work was 
never truly completed. Royal Engineers in England planned to change 
the original log fort built in 1717 by James Knight of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company - originally called the “Churchill River Post” — and, eager to 
hold the fur trade, had brought the best stonemasons to erect an 
indestructible bulwark guard to protect their business investment. The 
work took forty years: breaking, lifting, hauling and fitting the 
massive rocks was a test of muscle and stamina. It had forty-two 
cannons mounted on the walls with a battery across the river on Cape 
Merry meant to hold six more cannons. 

In the same year, undaunted by the HBC Royal Charter, La 
Vérendrye — then forty-six years of age — and three of four of his 
sons, and a nephew — Christophée DuFrost (Dufros) de La Jemerais 
(Jemeraye) or Gemerais — and a crew of fifty voyageurs, departed 
Montreal in June; they were searching for an overland route to the 
Pacific Ocean... but were refused funds for exploration when they asked 


11 when completed, Fort Prince of Wales, furnished with heavy guns, was the 

strongest in the western hemisphere, with imposing bastion in four corners: It 
was slightly more than 300’ long and 300’ wide, and less than 20’ high; squat 
and massive, its walls were wider at the base than on the top — with three of 
its outer walls 30’ thick and the fourth, 40’ and carrying the greatest weight 


of cannon. 


